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I  speak  from  the  heart  upon  this  topic;  I  have  been  a  work' 
ingman  myself;  I  know  their  hardships  and  their  needs,  and  I 
respect  their  rights.  —  Letter  of  Acceptance,  Sept.  28,  1878. 


G05" 
PIAT   MONEY 

OB 

RESUMPTION  FOR  WORKINGMEN. 


Mr,  Chairman  and  Fellow-  Citizens  :  — 

I  have  been  invited  by  workingmen  to  talk  as  a  working- 
man  to  V7orkiugmen ;  and  if  I  am  conscious  of  anything  in 
connection  with  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  myself  by 
accepting  this  invitation,  it  is  of  a  desire  to  speak  to  you  only 
*' words  of  truth  and  soberness."  I  ask  you  to  listen  in  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  courtesy,  so  long  as  I  speak  in  a  spirit 
of  candor  ard  courtesy.  My  subject  is  "Fiat  Money 
or  Resumption  for  Workingmen,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  thtjir  own  self-interest." 

Gold  and  Silver, 

Under  our  present  financial  system,  when  a  laboring  man 
has  done  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  mouth's  work,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
pay  in  either  gold,  silver,  or  greenbacks.  He  can  demand 
these,  unless  he  has  himself  made  a  special  bargain  agreeing 
to  take  something  else  :  if  they  are  refused,  he  can  sue,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  is  at  hand  to  enforce  pay- 
ment to  him  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  kinds  of  money. 
He  cant  be  compelled  to  take  national  bank  notes  even. 
Now  certainly  every  working::ian  knows  that  if  he  gets  his 
pay  in  gold  and  silver,  he  has  someihing  he  can  rely  on.  He 
knows  he  has  something  with  which  he  can,  without  any  loss 


and  without  any  trouble,  obtain  anything  he  needs  or  desires. 
And  he  knows  that  if  greenbacks  are  equal  to  gold,  they  are 
"just  as  good  as  gold."  Now  the  Government  proposes  to 
make  greenbacks  as  good  as  gold  by  giving  gold  for  them  to 
anybody  who  would  rather  have  the  gold.  So  that  a  working- 
man,  when  he  takes  a  greenback,  can  rely  upon  it  just  as  fully 
as  he  could  on  gold  itself.  And  so  too,  if  any  of  you  have  saved 
a  few  dollars  and  placed  them  in  a  savings  bank,  or  loaned 
them,  you  have  the  right  to  demand  either  gold,  silver,  or 
greenbacks,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  and  keep  equal  to 
gold  and  silver.  Or  if  you  have  been  careful  enough  and  patri- 
otic enough  to  put  your  savings  in  Government  bonds,  you  are 
entitled  to,  and  you  get  your  interest  in  gold.  And  if  you 
wish  to  sell  your,  bond,  you  can  get  gold  for  it,  or  greenbacks 
equal  to  gold,  and  when  the  bond  matures  you  will  get  your 
pay  in  gold. 

The  "Fiat"  Money  Plan. 

The  Greenback  party  wants  to  change  all  this.  It  wants 
to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  Government  shall  pay 
aU  its  own  debts  with  tickets,  on  which  shall  be  printed 
"This  is  One  Dollar,"  or  "This  is  Ten  Dollars,"  or  "This  is 
One  Hundred  Dollars,"  and  so  on.  Then  the  Greenback  party 
proposes  that  the  Government  shall  declare  by  law  that  any- 
body else  who  owes  a  debt  can  pay  it  with  these  tickets. 

Then,  if  any  man  does  a  day,  week,  or  month's  work,  his 
employer  can  ofier  him  his  pay  in  these  tickets,  and  he  must 
take  them  or  get  nothing;  for  the  Government  is  to  say  that 
they  are  a  "legal  tender,"  and  that  simply  means  that  you 
shall  take  them  for  your  work  or  get  nothing ;  for  you  can't  sue 
and  get  a  judgment  to  collect  in  anything  else.  And  if  you 
have  in  the  past  saved  a  few  dollars  which  you  have  deposited 


in  the  bank,  or  loaned  to  a  business  man,  or  invested  in  a 
bond  of  any  kind,  instead  of  getting  your  pay  in  gold  or  silver, 
or  greenbacks  good  as  gold  or  silver,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  take  these  tickets  or  nothing. 

So,  stripped  of  all  disguise,  that's  just  what  "flat  money" 
means,  —  that  you  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  for  our 
labor,  or  for  any  little  debt  that  may  be  owing  to  us,  these 
tickets,  insteads  of  gold  or  silver,  or  greenbacks  that  are 
equal  to  gold  and  sUver  because  you  can  get  gold  or  silver 
for  them. 

The  I>angcr  of  Loss., 

Now  suppose  you  have  been  paid  in  this  ticket  money :  if 
you  owe  anybody  anything  you  can  make  him  take  it  for  the 
debt  just  as  it  was  forced  on  you.  But  suppose  you  don't 
owe  anybody  anything:  what  you  want  with  money  is  to 
buy  something,  particularly  food  and  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  and  comforts  for  yourself  and  family.  You  can't 
force  anybody  to  take  your  tickets  for  their  goods;  for 
groceries,  or  flour,  or  meat,  or  clothing,  or  anything.  The 
legal- tender  law  can  compel  you  to  take  tickets  for  a  debt, 
but  it  can't  compel  any  merchant  to  exchange  his  goods  for 
them,  or  any  man  to  exchange  any  property  for  them.  So  if 
people  will  not  be  willing  to  give  you  goods  that  you  need 
for  them,  you  will  have  been  swindled :  you  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  something  for  your  work  or  for  your  debt  that 
I- 

you  can't  use  again  to  advantage. 

Don't  you  see  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  have 
gold  or  silver  or  greenbacks,  or  even  national  bank  notes, 
that  you  are  sure  everybody  is  freely  willing  to  take  from 
you  again?  But  do  you  say  people  would  be  willing  to  take 
them  ?    Then  why  have  to  make  a  law  to  force  them  to  take 
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them?  You  know  that  nobody  would  take  them  at  all  unless 
the  law  forced  them  to  take  them  or  nothing  for  their  debts. 
The  law  don't  need  to  force  anybody  to  take  gold  and  silver ; 
everybody  is  willing  to  receive  them,  because  everybody 
knows  that  everybody  else  will  be  willing  to  take  them,  and 
that  they  can  get  whatever  they  may  need  for  them.  Now 
this  is  the  very  best  quality  of  money ;  in  fact,  the  only  thing 
that  makes  money  good  is  that  everybody  wants  it.  And 
we  know  that  everybody  likes  and  wants  gold  and  silver,  and 
that's  why  they  are  the  best  money. 

"Workingmen's  Interest. 

No  class  of  people  in  the  world  are  so  much  interested  in 
good  money  as  the  workingmen;  "those  who  get  their  daily 
bread  by  their  daily  labor."  If  you  get  your  pay  in  gold  or 
silver,  or  good  greenbacks,  or  National  Bank  notes,  you  know 
yen  can  depend  on  them,  not  only  to  pay  your  debts  with, 
but  also  to  buy  your  victuals  with,  and  all  other  things  that 
you  need :  if  you  get  your  pay  in  tickets  you  can't  tell  what 
you  can  get  for  them,  you  can't  know  whether  you  can  get 
anything  or  not. 

But  worse  tban  that, 

you  can't  be  sure  that  you  can  get  any  work  even  under 
the  ticket  or  "fiat"  system  of  money.  You  know  that 
your  employers  make  goods  to  be  sold  for  money.  You 
know,  also,  that  they  generally  don't  believe  in  this  "fiat 
money."  Now,  if  they  don't  believe  in  it,  they  won't  make 
goods  to  be  sold  for  it.  Hundreds  of  employers  would  shut 
up  their  shops  and  factories,  as  soon  as  such  a  system  would 
be  adopted.     They  have  property  that  they  can  live  on  for  a 


time  without  doing  any  business.  And  the  merchant  can 
shut  up  his  store :  his  goods  will  keep,  he  won't  sell  them  for 
money  that  he  has  no  confidence  in,  and  that  nobody  would 
take  unless  it  was  forced  on  them  in  payment  of  old  debts. 

But  what  effect  has  all  this  on  the  laboring  man?  He  has 
no  accumulated  property  to  live  on.  He  must  have  work  or 
he  and  his  family  must  sufier.  He  can't  stop  and  save  his 
labor.  Every  day  he  is  out  of  work  is  a  day  gone  forever, 
a  d(3ad  loss.  I  verily  believe  that  the  effect  of  adopting  this 
"fiat "  money  system  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  nine  tenths 
of  the  business  of  the  country ;  to  throw  nine  tenths  of  the 
workingmen  out  of  employment,  and  reduce  them  to  suftering 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  believe  that  if  a  man  wanted  to 
destroy  business  and  starve  labor,  that  he  could  not  invent  a 
more  certain  and  effectual  method  of  doing  it  than  by  the 
adoption  of  the  "flat  money"  system.  O  workingmen,  don't 
be  deceived !  Our  present  system  insures  you  pay  for  your 
labor  in  good  money ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  insist  on 
maintaining  that  system  are  your  best  friends,  and  those  who 
offer  you  for  your  labor  "flat  money,"  —  tickets  of  no  value, 
—  are  your  worst  enemies.  You  may  not  believe  this  now, 
but  as  sure  as  you,  by  your  votes,  assist  in  establishing  such 
a  financial  policy,  the  retribution  will  come  swiftly  and  terri" 
bly,  and  such  suffering  as  you  have  never  experienced  will  be 
your  reward. 

Belief  in  Fiat  Money. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  people  honestly 
believe  that  their  interests  would  be  promoted  and  their 
chances  in  life  improved  by  the  abandonment  of  our  present 
system  of  currency,  and  by  the  issue  of  a  large  amount  of 
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what  is  called  "flat,"  or  "  absolute"  money,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  said  money  to  consist  simply  of  tickets,  stamped 
by  national  authority,  '*  one  dollar,"  "two  dollars,"  "five 
dollars,"  and  so  on  through  all  the  denominations  necessary 
for  the  convenient  transaction  of  business.  There  have 
been  many  experiments  in  the  world's  history  with  what  is 
popularly  termed  "paper  money,"  but  all  such  so-called 
money  has  been  always  based  upon,  and  issued  as  the  repre- 
sentative of,  some  kind  of  actual  property.  The  proposed 
"fiat  money"  is  not  to  represent  any  actual  property:  it  is 
expected  to  stand  in  its  own  right  as  absolute  final  money,  the 
same  as  gold  and  silver  stand  now.  "We  are  told  that  it  will 
be  "  based  on  all  the  property  and  resources  of  the  country.** 
But  the  property  and  resources  of  the  country  belong  to  the 
people  as  individuals,  and  individual  property  is  not  available 
for  the  redemption  even  of  government  notes,  except  through 
the  slow  and  indirect  process  of  taxation.  There  seems  to 
be  no  logical  sense  in  talking  about  government  paper  based 
upon  resources  not  available,  and  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 
attempt  to  make  available,  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  honor  whether  the  Government 
will  pay  any  debt  or  not.  The  Government  cannot  be  sued ; 
and  if  it  could  be,  upoa  whose  property  would  you  levy  an 
execution  for  a  government  debt? 

But  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  abstract,  nor  to  the  legal  prin- 
ciples of  the  flat  system  that  I  mean  to  invite  your  attention, 
as  to  the  concrete  practical  details  of  its  administration. 
How  shall  it,  how  can  it,  be  put  into  operation  so  as  to  reach 
you  and  me  with  its  influence  and  with  its  benefits,  if  it  has 
benefits  in  store  for  us?  Let  us  come  down  to  first  principles i 
to  naked,  undisputed  facts. 
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First  Principles. 

If  at  any  time  you  wish  to  go  anywhere,  the  place  to  start 
from  is  just  where  you  are  at  the  time ;  so,  too,  in  seeking  to 
improve  your  condition  in  life,  you  must  start  from  just  the 
condition  you  may  happen  to  be  in.  Let  us  recognize  then, 
to  start  with,  the  practical  fact  —  solemn,  sad  fact  for  some 
of  us  —  that  all  things  are  just  as  they  are,  and  that  we  are 
just  where  we  are  on  the  great  journey  of  life,  and  in  our  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  If  "fiat  money "wiU  aid  or  comfort  us 
while  on  the  journey,  and  help  us  capture  the  object  of  our 
pursuit,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  assistance ; 
but  let  us  exercise  a  calm  judgment  upon  the  subject,  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  reason  and  experience  to  bring  us  to  a  right 
conclusion.  Let  us  not  hastily  follow  a  new  and  unknown 
guide,  whose  only  recommendations  are  his  own  profusion  of 
promises,  and  whose  credentials  are  signed  only  by  himself. 
Many  believe  that  "flat  money"  can  and  will  bring  us  to  the 
haven  of  wealth  and  happiness,  but  nobody  can  certify  that 
it  ever  has  brought  a  people  there. 

The  First  Step. 

But  suppose  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried :  the  first  step  is 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  new  money  shall  be  i^^sned. 
This  must  be  determined  by  Congress  or  by  the  people  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Congress  would  doubtless  rep- 
resent a  great  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject ;  and  so  long 
as  the  decision  rested  with  Congress,  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency would  in  all  probability  be  a  subject  of  continual  agita- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  of  the 
country.     But  suppose  the  question  is  settled  by  some  rule 
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and  the  amount  definitely  fixed :  the  next  question  is,  What 
plan  shall  be  adopted  to  put  large  quantities  of  the  new  money 
in  circulation? 

Fandamental  Principle. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  money  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  United  States  treasury  except  as  it  is  appropriated 
by  law  in  specific  amounts  and  for  specific  purposes.  To 
what  purpose  shall  the  new  money  be  appropriated  so  as  to 
start  it  from  the  treasury? 

Plans  for  Circulation. 

I  can  think  of  but  five  ways  by  which  this  might  be  ac- 
complished :  — 

First.  —  The  Governinent  might  by  some  rule  of  distribu- 
tion give  it  to  the  people,  or  to  some  class  of  them,  for 
nothing. 

Second.  —  The  Government  might  give  it  to  the  people  in 
exchange  for  their  surplus  productions. 

Third.  —  The  Government  might  employ  a  large  number  of 
the  people  in  some  public  enterprise  and  pay  them  in  fiat 
money  for  their  services. 

Fourth.  —  The  Government  might  lend  it  to  the  people 
according  to  some  legally  established  rule. 

Fifth.  —  The  Government  might  pay  ofi"  the  existing  public 
debt  with  it. 

By  either  one  of  these  plans,  or  by  two  or  more,  or  by  all 
combined,  the  Government  could  put  the  "fiat  money"  in 
circulation,  and  I  am  not  able  to  think  of  any  other  plans  by 
which  it  could  be  accomplished.  Let  us  consider  each  of 
these  plans  briefly,  —  their  advantages  and  defects,  the  prin- 
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ciples  that  must  be  involved,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they 
would  be  liable.  The  first  two  plans  you  may  think  hardly 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  well  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
few  advocates  as  from  their  self-evident  absurdity.  But 
they  have  a  few  advocates ;  and  I  think  a  careful  analysis  will 
show  that  they  involve  no  greater  absurdities  than  some  of 
the  plans  that  are  seriously  proposed. 

The  Give-away  Plan. 

If  the  give-away  plan  should  be  adopted,  to  whom  shall  the 
Government  give,  and  how  much  to  each  and  how  often  to 
the  same  applicant?  In  short,  by  what  rule  shall  the  distri- 
bution be  made?  The  theory  of  "fiat  money  "is  advocated 
in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  class  of  people,  who,  it  is 
claimed,  need  special  assistance  and  protection  in  supporting 
themselves  and  their  families..  Now,  if  there  is  a  class  of 
people  who  can't  support  themselves,  if  the  Government  can 
support  them  by  simply  printing  tickets  and  giving  them 
away  as  money,  the  great  problems  of  pauperism  and  va- 
grancy are  solved  at  last.  If  the  Government  can  only 
arrange  to  pay  for  the  paper  and  the  printing  with  the  **flat 
money  "  after  it 's  printed,  we  should  aU  be  in  favor  of  the 
scheme,  for  we  could  supply  all  the  paupers  with  money  at 
no  expense  to  anybody,  and  there  could  n't  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  vagrant  left  in  all  the  laud;  for  who  would  be  "  without 
visible  means  of  support "  so  long  as  the  Government  at  no 
expense  can  supply  him  with  money  "  based  upon  all  the 
resources  of  the  people  "?  I  am  only  afraid,  if  the  give-away 
plan  be  adopted,  that  too  many  of  us  would  be  disposed  to 
take  the  benefits  of  it ;  and  in  case  we  should  all  decide  to 
do  so,  such  unanimous  appreciation  might  prove  injurious,  if 
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not  fatal,  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  experiment.  But 
seriously  speaking,  the  whole  plan  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  well-known  facts  that  few  men  are  qualified  to  use  money 
as  their  own,  successfully,  tiU  they  have  earned  it  them- 
selves, and  that  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  teach  men 
either  that  real  wealth  can  be  created  or  an  honest  living 
obtained  except  by  honest  labor. 

The  Purchase  Plan, 

The  second  plan — that  of  the  Government's  purchasing  all 
the  people's  sui*plus  products  —  involves  the  absurdity  of  the 
Government  going  into  the  wholesale  warehouse  and  commis- 
sion business  on  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  complex, 
scale :  for  the  Government  must  treat  us  aU  fairly ;  and  if  it 
buys  one  man's  surplus  wheat  and  corn,  it  must  buy  anoth- 
er's apples,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  cabbages,  cheese,  but- 
ter or  eggs ;  and  if  it  buys  the  product  of  the  farmer,  gar- 
dener, and  dairyman,  so  must  it  of  the  manufacturer  of  any 
and  all  articles.  By  this  plan  supply  and  demand  would  be 
kept  parallel,  there  could  be  no  "  over-production" :  for  would 
not  the  Government  absorb  all  the  surplus,  and  say,  "Let 
there  be  money  to  pay  for  and  take  care  of  aU these  things." 

You  may  say  that  this  is  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  that  no- 
body proposes  such  an  absurdity;  that  I  am  setting  up  a 
straw  man  of  my  own,  and  knocking  him  down  myself.  But 
wait  a  little  while  and  see  if  this  involves  any  gi-eater  absurd- 
ities than  plans  that  are  seriously  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  many  advocates  of  Government's  purchasing  and 
managing  all  the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  the  insurance 
and  banking  business,  and  even  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
country,  —  all  of  which  schemes  are  liable  to  as  grave  objec- 
tions as  tiie  one  undOT  discussion. 
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To  Help  the  Ijabormg"  Class. 

The  object  of  all  this,  bear  in  mind,  is  to  reach  and  benefit 
what  is  termed  "the  laboring  class";  that  is,  those  who 
depend  solely  on  selling  their  labor  by  the  day,  month,  or  year 
to  some  contractor  or  employer.  But  you  could  not  directly 
reach  this  class  by  this  method.  The  surplus  products  would 
have  to  be  raised  and  the  surplus  goods  manufactured  and 
delivered  to  the  Government,  before  the  "fiat  moncy^'  could 
be  paid  out,  and  the  money  could  only  reach  the  laboring 
class  through  their  employers.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
make  an  increased  demand  for  labor  and  raise  wages  would  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  to  which  manufacturers  would  be  willing 
to  make  goods  to  be  stored  in  the  Government  warehouse 
and  paid  for  with  "  fiat  money."  Instead  of  being  induced 
to  increase  their  business  and  pay  higher  wages  by  such  a 
system,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  some  of  the 
"  old  fogies  "  who  run  large  establishments  might  not  prefer 
to  shut  up  their  shops  entirely,  rather  than  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  by  risking  the  possible  disadvantages  of  the 
flat  system.  In  such  a  case  some  laboring  men  might  lose 
their  "job."  The  success  of  this  plan  would  depend  abso- 
lutely on  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  employers.  If  they 
should  mistrust  the  system,  it  would  go  into  operation  so  very 
slowly  that  its  benefits  would  be  neither  great  nor  sudden. 

The  Labor  Plan. 

Our  thi«d  plan  for  getting  the  new  money  in  circulation  is 
that  the  Government  should  directly  embark  in  some  "in- 
ternal improvement," —  employ  all  the  idle  labor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  pay  for  it  with  the  "fiat  money";  and  this  would 
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enable  it  to  employ  Ihhor  directly  without  the  intervention  of 
employers  or  contractors.  But  what  shall  the  enterprises 
be,  and  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  them?  How  long  shall 
such  a  policy  be  continued?  These  are  grave  questions;  for 
it  must  be  evident  that  once  such  a  policy  is  inaugurated,  the 
necessity  for  its  continuance  will  be  even  stronger  than  the 
necessity  for  its  adoption.  The  construction  of  great  rail- 
road lines,  or  canals,  is  the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the 
most  feasible  kind  of  enterprises  suggested  in  this  connection. 
It  is  not  claimed,  I  believe,  that  there  is  any  real  need  for 
such  improvements,  Hor  that  they  can  be  profitably  operated 
after  completion;  nor  that  if  there  is  such  need,  and  they 
can  be  profitably  operated,  that  private  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal would  not  gladly  build  and  operate  them.  It  is  because 
private  capital  cannot  afibrd  to,  that  the  Government  is  asked 
to  do  it.  But  after  1,000  or  10,000,  or  100,000  miles  of  such 
railroad  would  be  built,  the  labor  employed  would  still  be 
needing  employment,  and  where  and  when  would  the  thing 
end?  True,  if  the  Government  can  support  a  large  number 
of  people  who  can't  or  won't  support  themselves,  by  paying 
them  money  that  don't  cost  anything,  for  work  that  isn't 
worth  anything,  no  one  ought  to  complain.  But  something 
more  than  money  is  needed  to  support  life.  These  men  can- 
not fill  their  stomachs  or  clothe  their  bodies  with  "fiat."  Be- 
fore these  practical  ends  can  be  accomplished,  the  "flat" 
which  did  n't  cost  anything,  and  that  therefore  is  n't  worth 
anything,  must  be  exchanged  for  bread  and  meat  and  clothing. 
Unfortunately,  the  fiat  system  breaks  down  here  f  for  food 
and  clothing  always  do  cost  something  and  always  are  worth 
something.  There  is  no  case  on  record,  I  believe,  where  even 
Omnipotence  said  to  any  man  "  Let  thy  stomach  be  filled/* 
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and  it  was  filled.  On  the  contrary,  the  "flat "  of  Omnipotence 
is,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread";  and 
ever  since  that  fiat  was  issued,  if  any  able-bodied  man  eats 
briead  without  sweating  for  it,  somebody  else  has  to  do  double 
sweating.  The  Apostle  Paul  indorses  the  "sweat  policy"  in 
the  injunction,  "If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat."    I  think  Paul's  "head  was  level." 

Government  Support. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  railroad  building  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  express  purpose  of  employing  and  supporting 
men.  The  plan  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  employ  and  support  the  people,  while  heretofore  we 
have  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  people  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  real  necessary  of  life  is  created  by  labor,  and  we 
all  know  can  be  created  in  no  other  way.  The  Government 
can  have  nothing  of  value  but  what  it  gets  from  the  people. 
Now  if  we  will  only  follow  far  enough  these  charming  ideas 
of  Government's  supporting  the  people,  we  will  find  them 
ending  in  delusion,  as  do  all  other  charms.  If  the  Govern 
ment  ought  to,  and  can  support  any  of  us,  it  owes  the  same 
to  us  all,  and  why  can't  it  and  why  should  n't  it,  support  lis  all? 
But  in  that  case,  who  would  support  the  Government?  The 
fact  is,  —  assuming  that  the  money  would  have  value,  which 
I  flon't  believe,  —  this  great  "  internal  improvement"  plan,  if 
inaugurated  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  materially  afiect  the  busi- 
ness activity  of  the  country,  would  be  found  to  involve  more 
absurdities,  and  would  be  surrounded  with  greater  difficulties 
and  liable  to  worse  abuses,  than  the  plan  of  the  Government's 
purchasing  surplus  products ;  for  by  that  plan  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  embarrassed  with  this  vast  and  ever-in- 
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creasing  army  of  employes,  with  its  ever-increasing  demands 
to  be  provided  for ;  and  the  surplus  productions  received  by 
tlie  Government  would  be  worth  something,  and  might  in  some 
way  be  utilized,  partially,  at  least.  But  for  the  Government 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  supporting  any  part  of  the 
people  in  any  way,  would  be  found  liable  to  the  most  serious 
abuses,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  manly  in- 
stinct of  self-dependence  and  self-respect,  and  make  mere  de- 
pendent things  out  of  what  ought  to  be  independent  sovereign 
American  citizens. 

The  Lioan  Plan. 

The  fourth  plan  for  putting  the  "  flat  "  or  ticket  money  in 
circulation  is  for  the  Government  to  lend  it  to  somebody :  the 
ultimate  object,  remember,  being  to  reach  and  benefit  the 
strictly  **  laboring  class,"  as  heretofore  defined.  Now,  by 
what  rule  and  to  whom  shall  the  Government  lend  this  money? 
Shall  it  be  loaned  directly  to  the  very  poorest  people,  who 
really  stand  most  in  need  of  help?  *'  No,"  we  are  told  by  the 
advocates  of  this  plan,  "  that  would  practically  be  the  give- 
away plan  with  its  dangers  aggravated  by  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  borrow,  not  as  a  means  of  help,  but  as  an  end, 
with  no  intention  of  paying  again.  This  plan  must  be  conduct- 
ed on  "  business  principles,  — the  money  must  only  be  loaned 
on  safe  security."  But  who  shall  decide  what  shall  be  consid- 
ered safe  security?  Shall  that  important  question  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  agents  whom  it  will  be  necessary 
to  appoint  in  the  different  communities?  Such  discretion  in 
the  hands  of  one  in  the  service  of  "the  party  in  power  "  might 
prove  a  source  of  political  corruption  such  as  it  would  not  be 
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wise  to  encourage.  There  must  be  some  uniform  security 
definitely  fixed  by  law,  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  I  believe, 
that  unencumbered  and  improved  farms  would  be  the  only 
property  sufiiciently  reliable  for  the  purpose.  But  this  would 
provide  only  for  giving  the  money  to  the  class  of  all  classes 
having  least  need  of  assistance ;  for  the  farmers  who  are  out 
of  debt  are  the  most  independent  and  the  most  comfortable 
and  wealthy  in  the  country.  But  the  object  is  only  to  use  the 
farmers  —  to  go  through  them  as  it  were  —  to  reach  others. 
The  object  is  to  find  a  safe,  reliable,  and  business-like  way  of 
starting  the  new  money  into  circulation.  There  still  remains 
this  difficulty,  however :  if  the  aforesaid  farmers  would  n't 
feel  inclined  to  borrow  "fiat  money"  and  mortgage  their 
farms  for  it,  then  the  machinery  would  never  start.  And  this 
in  all  probability  would  prove  to  be  the  case ;  for  money  to 
lend  —  good  money,  too  —  is  so  plentiful  now,  and  interest 
on  good  security  is  so  low,  that  every  man  who  wants  a  mort- 
gage on  his  farm  already  has  it  on.  I  think  there  are  more 
farmers  wanting  mortgages  ofi*  their  farms  than  are  wanting 
them  on,  and  all  such  show  their  wisdom  by  their  desires. 

Must  go  in  Debt. 

This  plan  for  putting  "fiat  money"  in  circulation  pro- 
ceeds on  an  inherently  vicious  idea,  —  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  couutrj'  can  be  promoted  by  the  creation  of  debt.  A  large 
number  of  people  would  have  to  go  in  debt  in  order  to  start 
it  — the  very  thing  that  every  wise  and  honest  man  knows  he 
ought  to  avoid.  There  is  no  such  destroyer  of  the  happiness 
of  honesty  as  debt.  It  is  a  burden,  indeed.  Like  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  horse-leach  it  cries  continually,  "  Give,  give !  "  It 
follows  its  victim  by  day  like  an  evil  demon ;  gloats  over  him 
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as  he  lies  down  to  sleep ;  tortures  him  in  his  dreams ;  and 
grins  in  his  face  like  a  fli^iid  when  he  opens  his  eyes  in  the 
morning.  Debt  is  a  great  black  cloud  through  which  the 
light  of  neither  sun  nor  star  of  happiness  can  penetrate.  It 
must  be  entirely  cleared  away  before  the  mind  can  have  rest 
and  peace  or  life  can  yield  any  joy.  The  proposition  to 
relieve  our  country's  distress  by  placing  more  debt  on  our 
producing  people  must  have  originated  either  with  a  lunatic 
or  with  a  devil. 

And  besides  this  great  overshadowing  and  incurably  vi- 
cious aspect  of  the  proposition,  the  idea  of  the  Government, 
through  political  agents,  monopolizing  the  banking  and 
money-loaning  business  of  the  country,  is  a  proposition  to 
prepare  a  field  for,  and  invite  such  corruption  and  abuse  as 
has  never  hitherto  been  possible.  Such  a  proposition,  when 
carefully  considered,  has  n't  a  single  feature  to  recommend  it 
to  our  faw)r,  and  it  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  some  of 
those  who  but  a  few  years  ago  seemed  horrified  at  the  *'  ten- 
dency towards  a  centralization  of  power." 

Pay  the  Public  Debt  with  Fiat  Money. 

The  final,  most  popular,  and  —  barring  the  legal  and  moral 
difficulties  in  the  way —the  most  feasible  plan  of  putting  the 
fiat  ticket  money  in  circulation,  is  to  pay  ofl"  the  public  debt 
with  it.  Under  present  law^s  t]iis  cannot  be  done.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  bonds  now  out  were  purchased  and  paid 
for  with  gold  at  par  or  above  par.  The  law  and  the  face  of 
the  bond  expressly  pledged  payment  in  coin.  The  remaining 
one  fourth  were  issued  under  a  law  construed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  the  courts,  and  by  its  own  authors, 
to  contemplate  only  payment  in  coin,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  oflScially  decided  and  advertised  that  these  bonds 
would  be  "  redeemed  in  gold"  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
market  for  sale.  I  know  it  is  claimed  that  the  power  to 
make  laws  includes  the  right  to  repeal  them.  But  laws  cre- 
ating public  debts  are  also  contracts,  and  the  power  to  make 
contracts  does  not  include  the  right  to  break  them,  and  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  of  much  greater  importance  than  by  the  individ- 
ual :  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  specially  to  maintain 
justice  and  enforce  the  '*  obligation  of  contracts."  If  Govern- 
ment violates  or  holds  lightly  the  obligation  of  its  own  con- 
tracts, it  need  not  long  expect  the  people  to  practise,  nor  can 
it  enforce  among  the  people  a  higher  standard  of  financial 
morality  than  itself  sets  the  example  for. 

Are  National  Banks  Oppressive? 

Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  the  eflect  of  such  a  policy 
on  the  workiugman's  individual  self-interest.  Some  of  the 
more  moderate  greenkback  men,  who  do  not  believe  in  sud- 
den or  large  inflation,  only  ask  that  the  new  money  be  sub- 
stituted for  national  bank  notes,  and  that  the  bonds  deposited 
to  secure  national  bank  notes  be  cancelled  as  the  fiat  money 
is  issued.  But  that  would  not  give  us  any  more  money  than 
we  have  now,  and  it  would  be  paid  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  national  bankers.  The  identical  persons  would  own  and 
control  it  who  own  and  control  the  national  bank  notes 
now.  Unless  you  happen  to  be  a  national  banker  you  would 
not  get  a  dollar  of  the  new  money  except  by  borrowing  it  or 
earning  it,  just  as  you  get  your  money  now,  and  we  would 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  depreciated  currency :  for  it  cannot 
be  made  absolutely  certain  that  this  course  would  not  tend 
to  destroy  confidence  in  our  financial  system ;  and  if  the  ne- 
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G-e^ary  confldence  is  impaired  to  any  extent,  the  influeace  of 
the  system  will  be  impaired  to  the  same  extent.  What,  then, 
is  the  prospective  advantage  that  it  is  claimed  justifies  us  in 
taking  this  great  risk?  That  the  Government  wouM  save  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  thus  cancelled,  is  the  answer. 

Expense  of  National  Banks. 

We  are  inquiring  about  the  probable  effect  of  this  charge 
on  the  workingman's  individual  interest.  How  much,  then, 
would  be  saved  to  each  of  us  individually  by  stopping  this 
interest?  The  interest  paid  in  gold  to  the  banks  last  year 
was  ^17,290,081,  equal  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  $18,147,279 
in  paper  currency.  Now,  supposing  the  population  of  the 
country  to  be  43,000,000,  that  would  be  forty-two  cents 
apiece  for  us.  Would  it  be  worth  whUe  for  us  to  take  any 
serious  risks  to  save  forty-two  cents  a  year?  But  let  us  go 
on  a  little  further.  During  the  same  year  the  national  banks 
paid  in  State  and  national  taxes  $18,777,819,  or  only  $1,369,460 
less  than  the  interest  they  received  on  their  bonds.  Now,  let 
us  divide  this  amount  among  43,000,000  of  us,  and  we  find  the 
actual  annual  burden  of  national  bank  interest  to  be  about 
three  cents  and  a  quarter  apiece  for  us  I  Again,  I  ask  and 
emphasize  the  question,  is  it  worth  while  to  disturb  our  finan- 
cial system  to  save  three  and  a  quarter  cents  a  year?  But 
there  are  thousands  of  factories,  large  and  small,  employing 
thousands  of  men,  that  are  daily  dependent  on  national  bank 
accommodations  to  carry  on  their  business.  This  change 
could  not  be  made  so  gradual  nor  so  acceptable  to  the  banks 
that  it  would  not  for  a  time,  a*  least,  compel  some  "  settling 
up,"  perhaps  some  "winding  up,"  and  this  in  turn  would 
compel  more  or  less  "  shutting  up  "  of  shops ;  and  every  man 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  though  his  wages  be  but  one 
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dollar  per  day,  will  sustain  a  loss  each  hour  he  is  idle  three 
times  as  great  as  his  share  of  the  natioual  bank  interest  bur- 
den for  a  whole  year.  And  so  we  see  that  a  few  facts,  com- 
bined with  a  little  reason  and  arithmetic,  play  sad  havoc  with 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  plausible  greenback  arguments. 

Another  £]xaxuple. 

I  was  present  some  weeks  ago  in  a  Western  State  at 
a  greenback  convention.  The  national  banks  were  the  spe- 
cial objects  of  that  convention's  wrath.  Seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred men  had  come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  one 
of  their  main  purposes  being  to  rid  themselves  of  the  expense 
of  the  '*  national  bank  monopoly."  I  calculated  that  the  per- 
gonal expenses  of  each  man  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
—  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills,  and  incidentals  —  would  average 
at  least  $15  apiece.  Now,  if  they  had  remained  at  home  they 
would  have  saved  both  their  time  and  money,  and  that  $15 
would  have  paid  their  share  of  the  national  bank  burden  for 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  or  the  interest  on  $15  for  one 
year  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  seventy-five  cents,  and  that 
would  pay  one  individual  share  of  national  bank  expense  for 
twenty-three  years.  And  this  burden  is  getting  lighter  all 
the  time  too,  for  six  per  cent  bonds  are  being  refunded  at 
four  per  cent,  and  the  population  is  still  increasing. 

Pay  all  the  Bonds. 

But  behold  a  fiat-money  man  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile,  and  he  don't  stop  here.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him  but 
enough  fiat  to  pay  off  the  whole  national  debt.  The  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  bonds  are  not  due  yet  for  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  don't  seem  to  trouble  him  at  all.    Well,  suppose 
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the  "flat"  is  issued  and  the  bonds  paid  with  fiat  money; 
every  dollar  of  it  still  goes  directly  into  the  hands  and  pock- 
ets of  the  "  bloated  bondholders."  I  would  n't  get  a  dollar  of 
it,  for  I  have  n't  got  a  bond.  All  of  us  who  don't  have  bonds 
would  still  have  to  earn,  borrow,  beg  or  steal  the  fiat  tickets 
before  we  would  have  any  of  them.  There  is  no  possible 
way  to  legislate  money  or  property  out  of  one  man's  pocket 
into  another's.  All  property,  including  money,  is  created  by 
labor  and  exchanged  for  a  compensation.  This  is  an  immut- 
able law  that  no  government  can  repeal. 

But  what  expense  would  be  saved  and  what  advantages 
gained  ?  The  interest  on  bonds  would  be  wiped  out.  IIow 
much  is  that?  A  little  over  $2  apiece  for  us,  and  seven 
eighths  of  it  is  paid  to  our  own  people,  and  is,  therefore,  no 
burden  but  a  mere  matter  of  exchanging  money  among  our 
own  people.  And  a  large  part  of  the  bonds  being  held  by 
the  poor,  while  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  rich,  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
rather  than  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  Again  I  ask,  is  it  wise 
to  give  the  shock  to  the  business  and  credit  of  the  country  that 
such  a  policy  would  give  to  save  $2  apiece  each  year,  even 
if  it  were  a  real  instead  of  only  an  imaginary  saving? 

Advantages  Claimed. 

But  it  is  claimed  we  would  have  so  much  money,  and  that 
the  owners  of  it,  not  getting  interest  as  they  do  on  the 
bonds,  would  be  compelled  to  put  it  into  business,  and  so 
labor  would  be  abundant  and  wages  high.  This  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  grave  questions  of  inflation  and  depre- 
ciation. If  this  vastly  inflated  currency  would  remain  at  par 
with  gold,  or  equivalent  in  value  to  our  present  paper  cur- 
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rency,  its  abundance  could  do  no  serious  harm.  But  will  it? 
is  the  grave  question.  There  is  nothing  in  either  reason  or 
experience  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  would.  If  it  would  not 
depreciate  and  fluctuate  it  would  be  an  exception  to  eveiy 
experiment  akin  to  it  that  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  the 
world's  history.  The  universal  effect  of  such  experiments 
has  been  to  increase  prices,  but  not  values.  Values  depend- 
ing on  the  immutable  law  of  human  wants,  and  all  real 
values  being  naturally  dependent  on  the  wants  they  will 
satisfy,  they  cannot  be  affected  by  the  fiat  of  any  human 
power. 

Opinion  vs.  Facts. 

But,  we  are  frequently  told,  *'  Here  is  some  wise  and  learned 
man  who  believes  differently,"  —  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  and  a 
great  statesman.  He  may  believe  differently,  liut  he  can't 
possibly  know  differently  from  any  fact  or  experience  :  and  one 
fact  is  worth  many  mere  opinions.  I  remember  once  hearing 
of  a  general,  and  a  great  military  man,  who  believed  that 
if  he  would  suddenly  inflate  a  powder-ship  in  the  harbor, 
some  distance  from  a  fort  he  was  desirous  of  capturing,  it 
would  materially  aid  and  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  He  convinced  the  Government  that  the  experiment 
was  worth  trying :  and  he  tried  it,  with  what  results  you  all 
know.  Whether  he  reasoned  from  the  established  fact  that 
a  sufiicient  quantity  of  powder  confined  inside  of  a  fort  and 
exploded,  would  blow  its  walls  out,  to  the  conclusion  that 
powder  exploded  outside  would  blow  them  in :  or  whether 
he  reasoned  from  the  fact  that  women  and  children  become 
frightened  and  lose  their  presence  of  mind  when  an  acciden- 
tal explosion  occurs  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  veteran  soldiers  under  command  would  be 
similarly  affected,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  But  lie  convinced 
himself  by  the  experiment  that  inflating  ships  wouldn't 
take  forts ;  and  then  he  tried  to  convince  both  himself  and  a 
congressional  committee  that  a  certain  fort  could  n't  be  taken. 
But  he  was  mistaken  all  the  time.  The  fort  was  taken,  as  I 
verily  know,  for  I  was  a  private  in  the  command  to  which  it 
surrendered.  Perhaps  it 's  not  modest  for  a  private  to  set  up 
a  fact  against  even  the  exploded  opinion  of  a  general,  but  I 
would  rather  be  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  victory  than  a 
general  in  command  of  defeat;  and  I  would  rather  be  the 
most  obscure  citizen,  with  no  influence  but  that  of  my  single 
vote  cast  for  the  preservation  of  national  faith,  honor,  and 
honesty,  than  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  hosts 
of  repudiation  and  national  disgrace. 

Money  a  Tool. 

But  if  we  examine  the  inflation  theory  carefully,  we  shall 
find  that  its  premises,  reasonings,  and  conclusions  are  all 
false.  A  favorite  illustration,  or  analogy,  used  in  inflation 
arguments  is  that  "money  is  only  a  tool,"  the  "tool  of 
trade,"  and  then  it  is  illogically  assumed  that  more  tools 
would  necessarily  make  more  trade.  To  consider  money 
simply  as  "a  tool,"  is  too  narrow  a  definition,  but  so  con- 
sidering it,  the  force  of  the  analogy  is  all  against,  rather  than 
in  favor  of  inflation.  I  once  heard  Wendell  Phillips  tell  an 
anecdote  of  Horace  Greeley.  He  said  while  in  Europe  Mr. 
Greeley  saw  a  man  mowing  with  a  short,  and  what  he  con- 
sidered a  very  poor  scythe.  "  Why  don't  you  have  a  good, 
long,  sharp  scythe? "  said  Mr.  Greeley  to  the  man,  "I'm sure 
you  could  do  twice  as  much  work."    The  man  replied,  "  But 
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It  is  manufactured  from  the  best  of  Mailable 
iron.  It  should  be  laid  on  the  heel  and  bent  till 
it  fits,  then  fasten  it  to  the  side  of  the  heel  firm- 
ly by  one  screw  and  two  nails,  so  as  to  protect  the 
bottom  of  the  heel  from  wearing  unevenly,  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  boots  or  shoes  running  over. 
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in  the  sliank  or  run  over- 
Take  the  twist  out  of  the  shank,  make  the  heel  level  and  no  more  by 
building  up  the  part  vrorn  off  or  by  taking  the  opposite  side  down  and 
then  apply  as  heretofore  directed,  and  the  Boot  or  Shoe  will  be  perfect- 
ly easy  and  natural  to  the  foot  and  will  never  run  over  again. 

Reference  is  given  to  the  following  Boot  and  Shoe  Dealers  who  have 
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^^U,  B. — The  habit  of  running  over  boots  and  shoes  is  formed  from 
wearing  crooked  shoes  when  young.  Patterns  are  now  nearly  complete 
for  ladies.  Misses  and  children's  wear,  manufactured  from  steel,  thin 
and  light,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  Metallic  Stiflfner  is  not 
only  a  perfect  preventative  against  running  over  boots  and  shoes,  but 
corrects  one  of  the  habit  in  the  end. 

Every  pair  is  warranted  to  bend  without  breaking,  and  a  new  one  will 
be  delivered,  free  of  charge,  to  any  dealer  or  person  returning  a  brokeu 
one. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce.  Sample  pairs  sent  by  mail  free  to  any 
address  on  receint  of  retail  price,  26  cents.  Always  give  height  of  heel 
in  ordering  sample  pairs. 

Every  pair  will  be  warranted  to  fulfill  all  the  above  recornmendations 
by  any  party  selling  them  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

3rders  SoHcitAd  from  Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 
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I  don't  have  twice  as  much  work  to  do  " ;  and  Mr.  Phillips 
volunteered  the  comment  that  "  that  man's  answer  contained 
more  true  political  economy  than  Horace  Greeley  learned  in 
all  his  life,  —  that  is,  when  you  have  tools  enough  to  do  your 
work,  you  have  enough  of  tools,  and  any  further  investment 
in  tools  is  a  waste  of  capital."  And  this  is  a  perfectly  plain 
principle,  that  a  child  can  comprehend.  We  say  there  is  more 
idle  ♦*  money  tools  "  in  this  country  to-day,  willing  to  be  either 
sold  or  hired,  than  there  has  ever  been  at  any  previous  time. 
Surely  these  idle  tools  can  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  any  one 
can  afford  to  make  new  ones  of  the  same  quality.  But  oar 
inflationists  say :  "  It  is  cheap  tools,  it  is  cheap  money,  that 
we  want."  Well,  the  man  who  uses  cheap  tools  is  liable  to 
do  cheap  work,  and  he's  almost  sure  to  be  a  cheap  man. 
Have  good,  sound,  and  safe  tools,  is  a  first  principle  with  all 
first-class  mechanics ;  and  among  all  practical  men,  the  man 
would  oe  considered  a  simpleton  who  would  believe  that  in- 
creasing his  tools  w^ould  necessarily  increase  his  business. 
All  tools  must  be  made  of  material,  and  have  qualities  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  special  work  they  are  to  do.  So  of  the 
"money  tool";  it  has  special  and  important  work  to  do  : 
it  must  be  made  of  material,  it  must  possess  qualities,  and  it 
•  must  be  put  in  form,  adapting  it  to  its  work.  And  no  '*  flat " 
'  can  create  these  qualities  or  successfully  substitute  anything 
else  for  them. 

Money  of  the  War, 

Now,  if  I  am  pointed  back  to  the  war,  and  told  how  brisk 
business  was  then,  when  we  were  having  such  vast  amounts 
of  "paper  money  tools  "  manufactured^!  answer :  It  was  n't 
the  money  that  made  the  business,  but  the  business  that  made 
the  money.    Neither  paper  money  nor  bonda  were  issued  till 
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after  the  business  they  were  to  pay  for  had  been  done.  Some- 
body's services,  somebody's  labor,  preceded  every  dollar  of 
currency  issued  during  the  war,  and  was  the  real  basis  of  its 
issue.  But  a  great  natural  economic  law  had  to  be  violated : 
this  money  had  to  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  non-produc- 
tive labor;  aye,  of  destructive  labor.  The  violation  of  this 
law  involves  a  penalty  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
escape  :  that  penalty  is  a  fine  which  we  must  pay  out  of  the 
productive  labor  of  the  future,  and  it  cannot  be  satisfied  in 
full  until  there  has  been  applied  to  it  the  full  amount  of  the 
wasted  labor  and  destroyed  capital  of  the  war.  The  law  that 
imposes  this  penalty  is  more  unalterable  than  any  law  of 
Mede  or  Persian  ever  was ;  we  cannot  evade  it. 

Money  as  the  Blood  of  Conunerce. 

The  fiat-money  men  also  tell  us  that  money  is  the  blood  of 
commerce,  the  free  circulation  of  which  makes  commercial 
life  and  health,  as  the  free  circulation  of  animal  blood  makes 
animal  life  and  health.  We  answer  :  there  is  an  abundance  of 
this  blood  of  currency,  more  than  ever  before.  Bat  we  are 
told  it  is  congested  around  the  great  commercial  centres, 
leaving  the  country  in  the  condition  of  a  man  with  his  blood 
congested  around  his  heart,  while  his  extremities  sufi*er  for 
want  of  blood.  Then  we  want  such  a  course  of  treatment  as 
will  draw  this  blood  away  from  the  centres  and  send  it  flow- 
ing through  the  great  arteries  of  commerce  outward  to  the 
extremities  of  the  nation.  We  don't  want  a  stream  of  arti- 
ficial money  injected  into  the  business  of  the  extremities  of 
the  country,  any  more  than  the  patient,  with  his  blood  con- 
gested around  his  heart  or  in  his  head,  wants  a  stream  of  some 
cheap  liquid  injected  into  his  extremities  to  cure  congestion. 
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Just  as  sure  as  such  a  course  would  still  fiirther  weaken  or 
kill  patients,  so  sure  would  the  injection  of  the  artificial  flat 
money  into  the  extremities  of  the  commercial  body  weaken, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  destroy  the  commercial  life  of  that  body. 
And  we  are  all  members  of  that  one  body,  and  when  the  body 
suffers,  you  know,  the  members  all  suffer. 

Practical  Use  of  Money. 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  about  mediums  and  measures,  stand- 
ards and  tenders,  etc,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
But  the  practical  use  of  money  for  you  and  me  is  as  a  com- 
pensation for  our  services,  our  time  and  labor.  And  what  is 
a  compensation?  Why,  something  that  cost  just  as  much 
time  and  labor.  We  would  instinctively  resent  the  idea  of 
serving  a  man  and  taking  our  pay  in  tickets  that  cost  him 
nothing.  We  know  that  which  costs  nothing  is  worth  noth- 
ing ;  and  we  want,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  have,  the  pay  for 
our  services  in  something  of  cost  and  value  equal  to  our 
labor;  something  that  we  can  rely  on,  that  we  know  we 
can  use  again  at  the  same  value  at  which  we  received  it.  We 
might  be  paid  with  some  object  of  value  that  we  would  have 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  when  we  desired  to  exchange  it  for 
something  else.  We  might  have  difllculty  in  finding  any  one 
wanting  the  article.  So  we  want  our  pay  as  workingmen  in 
something  not  only  valuable  but  also  so  desirable  that  any- 
body will  be  willing  to  receive  it  of  us,  that  we  need  not 
waste  our  time  looking  for  a  customer.  Now,  we  all  know 
that  gold  and  silver  are  articles  that  .have  these  qualities, 
thus  naturally  fitting  them  for  this  use.    They  are 
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Honest  Money. 

They  honestly  pay  for  labor,  because  they  cost  honest 
labor,  and  because  the  laborer  can  be  sure  that  without  loss 
of  value,  or  loss  of  time  even,  when  he  wants  to  use  them  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  one  willing  to  take 
them  and  give  him  what,  he  needs  in  exchange.  And  it  is 
this  natural  fact,  this  universal  desirableness  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  makes  them  the  universal  medium  of  exchange 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  What  madness  it  is  for 
laboring  men  to  scout  a  system  which  secures  them  such  pay 
for  their  labor,  and  support  a  band  of  political  demagogues 
in  a  demand  to  have  them  paid  in  worthless  tickets  that  have 
no  value,  and  that  have  no  natural  desirableness,  but  must  be 
forced  on  to  creditors  by  arbitrary  power,  or  nobody  would 
receive  them !  WTiat  we  need  and  must  have  is  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a  measure  of  value  and  a  compensation  for 
labor  that  everybody  has  confidence  in,  and  that  everybody 
will  willingly  receive.  We  have  that  thing  now  in  this  coun- 
try,—  more  gold  and  silver  than  we  have  ever  had,  and  we 
are  producing  more  and  more  every  year,  and  it  is  coming  to 
us  from  foreign  lands.  And  we  have  the  best,  safest,  and  most 
economical  system  of  representative  currency  based  on  these 
desirable  and,  therefore,  ''precious  metals  "that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Still  we  have  men,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
great  facts,  denoimcing  it  all  as  a  fraud ;  demanding  that  all 
this  be  changed,  and  that  a  new  and  costless  and  worthless 
system  of  tickets  be  substituted  for  these  objects  ojf  universal 
desire  and  uniform  and  safe  value.  Did  such  a  demand  come 
from  or  originate  with  the  laboring  men  or  the  business  men? 
No,  BO.    It  originated  with  chagrined,  defe&ted,  and  disap- 
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pointed  politicians,  who  ask  yon  to  put  them  in  «l8ce  to  make 
this  change.  And  there  is  where  the  ears  of  the  ass  may  be 
seen  sticking  out  of  the  lion  skin.  They  promise  great  things, 
but  you  must  do  something  for  them  first.  They  talk  about 
the  Governanent  doing  something  to  support  the  people,  but 
they  know  the  people  have  to  support  the  GoTernment,  and 
they  want  posesssion  of  the  Government  so  the  people  will 
have  to  support  them. 

The  Example  of  France, 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me,  not  in  a  spirit  of  supe- 
riority or  of  dogmatism,  but  of  candor  and  earnestness,  to 
give  you  a  little  advice,  or  rather  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
that  may  be  worth  your  consideration.  You  have  doubtless 
often  heard,  during  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  references 
to  the  successful  financial  system  of  Erance,  and  the  recovery 
of  that  great  nation  from  the  great  shock  and  expense  of  its 
recent  war  with  Germany.  Let  us  imitate  France,  but  let  us 
not  underrate  our  own  nation.  France  did  nobly,  but  she  had 
no  such  difficult  problem  to  encounter  as  we  have  had.  Her 
war  lasted  but  six  months ;  ours  four  years.  This  tells  the 
story :  her  expense  is  not  to  be  compared  to  ours.  France 
has  a  National  Bank  which  issues  all  the  paper  money  of  the 
nation.  The  Government  authorized  the  Bank  to  issue  cur- 
rency temporarily  irredeemable,  to  meet  war  expenses.  But 
when  the  war  was  over,  the  Government  set  a  time  (the  first 
of  January,  1878)  when  specie  payments  should  be  resumed. 
And  at  that  time,  specie  payments  were  resumed,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  paper  money  is  now  allowed  to  circulate  in  France, 
but  is  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand.  France,  then,  has  done 
what  our  Government  is  going  to  do,  unless  prevented  by  the 
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wickedness  or  foolishness  of  men.  But  more  than  this  :  the 
people  of  France  —  the  common  people,  the  working  people  — 
came  forward  and  cheerfully  lent  their  savings  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  to  the  Government,  and  with  the  accumulated  fund 
of  these  small  savings,  France  paid  the  Immense  war-flne  she 
owed  to  Germany.  The  people  paid  it,  and  the  Government 
of  France  now  owes  the  amount  to  its  own  people.  That  is, 
the  people  of  France  have  taken  their  own  public  debt,  and 
whatever  of  advantage  or  burden  it  may  be,  they  enjoy  the 
one  and  bear  the  other. 

Our  Opportunity. 

To  us  is  offered  the  same  opportunity  to  protect  ourselves 
and  help  our  Government.  Our  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  and  carry  all  our  public  debt  if  they  will.  Four  per 
cent  bonds  are  offered  to  them  of  as  small  denominations  as 
Fifty  Dollabs.  If  every  laboring  man  who  has  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  more,  to  spare  for  a  time,  will  put  it  in  Gov- 
ernment four  per  cent  bonds,  he  will  be  doing  something  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  his  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  will  amply  protect  himself.  If  you  put  your  money 
in  any  other  security,  it  may  fail,  and  you  suffer  loss.  If 
you  lend  to  a  neighbor,  disaster  may  overtake  him,  or  he  may 
prove  false,  and  you  suffer  loss ;  but  if  you  put  your  savings 
in  a  four  per  cent  Government  bond,  it  is  absolutely  safe.  The 
interest  is  small  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  gold,  on  which,  no  mat- 
ter what  comes,  you  can  rely.  It  is  a  safe  investment,  as  long 
as  you  hold  it  as  an  investment,  and  if  you  need  your  money 
to  use,  you  can  easily  get  the  money  for  the  bond,  as  long  as 
the  bond,  principal  and  interest,  is  payable  in  coin.  The  bond 
is  just  as  good  a^s  ready  money. 
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So  I  tell  you,  workingmen,  don't  disparage  your  own  coun- 
try and  underrate  your  own  opportunities.  Your  Govern- 
ment is  your  friend,  not  your  enemy.  It  wants  to  secure  you 
pay  for  your  labor  in  the  best  money,  —  in  the  only  money  on 
which  you  rely  at  all  times,  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, —  gold  and  silver,  or  its  own  notes  for  which  it 
will  pay  gold  and  silver  on  demand.  And  it  offers  you  its 
own  bonds  as  a  safe  investment  for  your  savings.  Take 
them  in  preference  to  anything  else  if  you  have  a  few  dollars 
to  spare,  for  they  are  safer  than  anything  else.  Thus  you 
will  not  only  be  protected  against  danger  of  loss,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  will  have  the  patriotic  satisfaction  of  identi- 
fying your  own  interests  with  the  interests  of  your  Govern- 
ment, and  doing  something  to  support  and  assist  your 
Government.  But  don't,  don't,  I  beseech  you,  as  you  love 
the  honor  of  your  country,  and  as  you  value  the  prosperity  of 
your  country,  and  your  own  prosperity,  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  your  families,  don't  cast  your  vote  or  lift  your 
voice  in  favor  of  a  system  that  would  give  you  nothing  but 
tickets  for  your  hard  labor !  Don't  be  deceived  and  misled  by 
designing,  ambitious  men,  who  make  false  charges  against 
your  friends,  your  employers,  and  your  Government,  in  order 
to  induce  you  to  place  them  in  power.  Stand  by  your  em- 
ployers as  long  as  you  choose  to  work  for  them,  for  their  in- 
terest is  your  interest.  Maintain  your  country's  honor,  for 
Us  honor  is  your  highest  interest. 

Founded  on  a  Rock. 

I  remember  reading  somewhere  a  reference  by  some  writer 
to  a  great  rock  that  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the  sea- 
shore near  where  he  lived  when  a  child.    He  used  to  build 
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his  "  play-house  "  and  do  many  jobs  of  childhood  work  on  that 
rock,  and  it  became  dear  to  him.  And  when  the  storms 
would  come  and  dash  the  billows  against  and  over  the  rock, 
at  first  he  feared  it  would  be  broken  by  the  mad  waves  or 
washed  away.  But  after  he  had  seen  it  withstand  many 
storms,  he  ceased  to  fear  for  the  rock,  and  though  it  was  hid- 
den beneath  the  high  waves,  he  still  knew  it  was  there,  and 
that  when  the  winds  and  waves  exhausted  their  force  it 
would  still  be  there,  as  inviting  and  friendly  to  his  childish 
sports  as  ever.  That  rock  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  position 
of  gold  and  silver  as  money.  For  thousands  of  years  they 
have  stood  "the  money  of  the  world,"  as  nothing  else  has 
stood.  Often  and  often  the  inflated  waves  of  paper,  blown 
high  by  the  windy  words  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  have 
dashed  against  and  over  this  monetary  rock,  at  times  com- 
pletely obscuring  it  from  view.  And  in  their  madness  they 
have  wrecked  ships,  ruined  hopes,  and  destroyed  lives  in- 
trusted to  their  keeping.  But  the  rock  was  still  unharmed ; 
and  when  the  wind  of  words  had  exhausted  its  force,  and 
the  waves  of  paper  had  settled  back  to  their  natural  place 
and  level,  the  rock  of  gold  appeared  again  as  friendly  as  ever. 
And  if  the  credit  of  a  nation  and  the  money  of  a  people  are 
founded  on  gold,  the  winds  may  blow,  the  rains  fall,  and  the 
storms  beat  upon  them,  but  they  will  not  fall,  for  they  are 
"  founded  on  a  rock." 
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